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LATELY a movement has been made to finish the Wash- 
ington Monument, of which about a quarter is built; and the 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, whe was the orator at the laying 


of the corner-stone in 1848, has been chosen president of 


the Monument Association. An appeal has been made to 
Congress to appropriate three hundred thousand dollars tow- 
ards completing it. It is not to the credit of the country, 
that its monument to Washington should remain unfinished, 
and the centennial year is a very fitting time to set our hands 
to building a monument to him; but we think that the com- 
pletion of the Washington Monument according to the pub- 
lished design would be nothing less than a misfortune. The 
design is insignificant in idea, characterless, and inharmo- 
nious. The obelisk, and the circular colonnade that is to 
surround it, are altogether incongruous. 
the obelisk and the elegance of the colonnade would both be 
thrown away, and each would shame the other. We earnestly 
hope that no more work will be done on the monument till 
the design has been carefully reconsidered. There is a large 
amount of material in the building, —some of it furnished at 
considerable expense by the individual States, as separate 
memorials ; and it would be a loss to throw it away. We 
should be glad to see the problem of the use of this material 
in an appropriate manner — which perhaps could be accom- 
plished with little or no disturbance of what is already in 
position — offered to the architects of the country as the sub- 
ject of a competition. The present design was made at a 
very undeveloped period in our architecture, and does not 
comport, unless by its bigness, with either the dignity of its 
aim, or the acquirements of American architects, whose best 
capabilities ought to be represented in it. If the best of our 
architects could be got to offer in competition designs for 
completing it, a wise selection from them might give the 
country a memorial of which it could reasonably be proud, 
and one which it might take up and finish with some enthu- 
siasm. In that case, we should cease to regret the years 
during which it has stood conspicuously neglected. 


Ir is not very long since Mr. Poynter took the direction of 


the art-schools at the South Kensington Museum; but he 
seems already to have made some inroads on the labored and 
mechanical system of work which has been habitual there. 
In an address which he made last month at the Nottingham 
School of Art, where also he is director, he alluded to some 
of the things he had found to amend. He objected to the 
amount of time spent in laborious drawing in outline: in 
the study of the figure especially, he thought it was a great 
waste, consuming much time in work that taught the student 
but little. 
less and even damaging kind of work, uninstructive, and 
tending to withdraw the attention of students from the qual- 
ities of form they ought to be learning by drawing from the 
round. He had abolished it at South Kensington, and 
thought it ought to be mostly given up in all the schools: 
at best it was only suited for those who were really helpless, 
and incapable of drawing from the solid, — that is, we should 


The grandeur of 








say, for those who had better not be drawing at all. He had 
introduced shading with sepia instead of with the point; one 
advantage of which was, that if done in washes it compelled 
the student to consider carefully, and do with directness, what 
he had to do, not trusting to ultimately make right by labori- 
ous correction what he did not at first foresee. The habit 
of spending a very long time over one drawing, he thought 
mischievous. He had found students in South Kensington 
who had spent five months over one drawing, the result of 
which was, that they had used up that time in learning noth- 
ing. The aim of all teaching was, that the student should 
clearly understand what he had to do, and learn to do it with 
a certain degree of rapidity. There is good reason to hope 
that Mr. Poynter’s direction has put new life into the work 
of which he has taken charge. In our own country, where 
in many places the mechanical kind of training which char- 
acterized South Kensington has been adopted and pushed 
very hard, it may be hoped that a reform at the headquarters 
will promote the amelioration which outside influence has 
been slow to accomplish. 


Tue French authorities are not daunted by the pecuniary 
results of former exhibitions, but are preparing to carry out 
their own in 1878 with a liberal expenditure. They allow 
for an outlay of thirty millions of francs, and are prepared 
to find a deficit of ten or twelve millions at the end of it. 
It is not yet determined whether the carrying-out of the 
scheme shall be undertaken by the state, or committed to a 
company ; nor does it appear how a company is to be induced 
to take in hand a scheme which is not expected to be remu- 
nerative. The general features of the project, however, have 
fixed. The position chosen for the new building is 
close by that occupied in 1867; but instead of being all on 
the south side of the river, as was the case then, the build- 
ings are to be partly on the south and partly on the north, 
covering a portion of the Champ de Mars and part. of the 
opposite Trocadero, or Place du Roi de Rome. The Trocadero 
is a large open space on the north side, covering the southern 
slope of a low rounded hill, whose declivity is climbed by a 
kind of broad stair up which a horse might be ridden, the 


been 


| treads of the steps being five or six feet, and the rise as 


} pulled down. 
Shading from flat copies he thought a very use- | 


many inches. No drawings for the buildings are yet pro- 
vided ; but a general scheme has been fixed by the sub-com- 
mittee to whom it was intrusted, and competitive designs will 
soon be called for. 


It is proposed to build in the upper part of the Trocadero 
a very large hall for the opening ceremonies, and for concerts 
Down the slope will extend buildings 
A gallery 


and other gatherings. 
for agricultural products, and engineering works. 
will cross the Seine, and connect these buildings with those 
on the Champ de Mars, which are to contain the lighter part 
of the exhibition, and to be enclosed in gardens. The gal- 
lery, it is said, will be nearly a mile long; and it is to be 
made fifty metres (over one hundred and sixty feet) wide, 
with shops on each side of a central passage. The buildings 
are to have an iron frame, filled in with bricks and roofed with 
glass; and it is hoped that the iron may be used in such form 
as will not greatly impair its salability when the buildings are 
The area to be occupied is to be half as large 
features of that 


again as in 1867. One of the convenient 


| year’s exposition, as visitors to it will remember, was that, 


| 


the building being in the form of an amphitheatre, the differ- 
ent kinds of products were arranged in concentric circles, 
and the different countries were assigned wider or narrower 
sectors, extending through all the rings from centre to cir- 


| cumference ; so that the visitor, by following round the rings, 


| 


could compare the exhibits of all the various countries in 
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} 
any individual department, or by moving radially could 
trace the contributions of each country in all departments. 


| 


The lack of some such provision is one of the weak points 
in the disposition of the exhibition at Philadelphia ; although 
it undoubtedly makes the exhibition easier to arrange. In 
the exposition of 1878, it is proposed to meet the difficulty 
by a cross division, or tabulation as it were, after the man- 
ner of the multiplication table, in the principal building, 
arranging the countries on parallel lifes in one direction, 


and the products on lines at right angles to these. 


Tue popular interest in building calls out, from time to 
time, a great number of popular books, and newspaper or 
magazine articles, meant for guidance of people who have 
houses to build or fit up. Most of such articles have been 
written by amateurs more or less instructed, and have been 
confined to the iteration of a few somewhat unfruitful com- | 
monplaces, of which we should have expected the public to 
tire before this. Once in a while, however, a capable archi- 
tect is moved to take the subject in hand, and give his 
readers something more than the husks on which they are 
usually fed. The best article of the kind, that we have seen 
lately, is one by Mr. Holly, which appears in Harper’s Maga- 
zine for May. It contains a good many suggestions of 
practical and artistic value, for the planning of country- 
houses, with half a dozen plans, for the most part ingeniously 
and effectively arranged. The exteriors which accompany 
them are attractively picturesque, and show, much more than 
is usual in such articles, the freedom and sureness of the 
practised professional hand. Persons who choose to build 
without consulting an architect may get as much help from 
Mr. Holly’s suggestions as they are likely to get from any 
that they read. It looks easy (dangerously easy), for an 
amateur to build himself a house from such picturesque 
sketches. Nevertheless a word of caution is in place ; for he 
is likely to have but indifferent success in working, without 
consultation with the author, from any plans that could be 
printed in the pages of a magazine. 


A GerMAN astronomer, Hansen, was the first to fix the 
date of an ancient battle by determining the date of the 
eclipse which is mentioned as having occurred at the same 
time. The French Egyptologists have profited by the astro- 
nomical knowledge of the ancient Egyptians to verify some 
of their hieroglyphic records. The careful orientation of the 
Pyramids is well known; and the fact that the entrance pas- 
sage to the principal ones was inclined downward at an angle | 
exactly suited for the observation of the movements of the | 
star which was the pole-star at the time when the Pyramids 
are believed to have been built, was used as a confirmation of 
the received chronology, and as a support to the notion that 
they were built for astronomical uses. 

Up to the present time, it is said, only three dates in the 
history of the ancient Egygtians had been established with 
absolute certainty: viz., 1500, 1240, and 962 B.C., the last 
of these dates being that of the taking of Jerusalem by 
Sheshonk I., the Shishak of the Bible. <A cartouche (a royal 


name enclosed in an oval figure) has been at length deci- 


phered by M. Chabas, and proves to be the name of the 
Pharaoh-Menkeres, the builder of the third and smallest of 
the Pyramids at Gizeh. Attached to this cartouche is an 


astronomical note stating that the heliacal rising of the star 
Sothis occurred in the ninth year of the reign of this Pha- 
raoh. As this star is known to be our star Sirius, it is easy 
to fix the rare periods of its heliacal rising; that is, the time 
when the star, having been in conjunction with the sun and 
for that reason invisible, emerges from the light of the sun 
sufliciently to be seen just before sunrise. This heliacal ris- 
ing has been computed by M. Biot and M. de Sauley, French 


astronomers, to have taken place somewhere between the | 





| years 3007 and 3010 B. C. This fixes the date of the third 
| pyramid at Gizeh, and assigns it to an epoch which ante- 
| dates the oldest fixed date in history by more than 1,700 


| years. 


THE FRENCH CAPITOL. 
WueN it was fairly decided, a year ago, that the seat of 
the French Government should remain at Versailles, it 


| became necessary to make some definite provision for housing 
| the legislative assemblies. The single chamber, or Assembly, 
| which has legislated for France since the establishment of 


the present republic, has held its meetings in the Palace 
Theatre, built in 1769 by Gabriel, which had been hastily 
adapted for the purpose. The constitution of February, 
1875, however, establishing two houses, the Senate and the 
Chamber of Deputies, made it necessary to provide other 
accommodation. There was some debate as to whether the 
assemblies should be housed in the Ecuries, two buildings, 
parts of the original design of Mansart, which stand facing 
the palace on either side of the Avenue de Paris and in the 
angles between this and the Avenues of Sceaux and St. 


| Cloud, which here abut upon the Place d’ Armes ; or whether 


an entirely new palace should be built elsewhere. But it was 
decided that to save time and money it was best to remodel 
the existing palace. M. Questel, architect in charge of the 
building, was charged with making the alterations necessary 
to fit the theatre for the permanent use of the senate; and 
the project of M. Joly for remodelling the south wing and 
providing a chamber for the deputies was adopted. The 
last two numbers of the Revue Générale de V Architecture 


' contain a careful description with illustrations of M. Joly’s 


alterations, which were completed in last February at a cost 
of two and a half millions of franes, and had required 86,124 
days’ work. From the account in the Revue we get the 
material for our own, and take our illustration. 

The palace of Versailles fronts nearly west upon the park ; 
and its facade, thirteen hundred and twenty fect long, consists 
of a boldly projecting centre and two wings of five hundred 
feet each. The depth of the building is insignificant in 
comparison: behind it runs a street, the Rue de la Biblio- 
theque ; and in the rear of the central block is the entrance- 
court, facing the Place d’Armes, upon which converge, as 
we have indicated, the Avenue de Paris in full front, and 
the lateral avenues of Sceaux and St. Cloud. At the ex- 
tremity of the north wing is the theatre, adapted for the 
Senate by M. Questel. The south wing, while its outside 
aspect is not changed, has been considerably remodelled 
within for use of the deputies. It is about five hundred by 
one hundred ands eventy-five feet, and enclosed a hollow 
court of eighty by three hundred and thirty feet. The 
western block, fronting the park, is left substantially undis- 
turbed. The rooms in the first story, known to visitors as 
containing the Galerie de ( Empire, serve as private rooms 
for the president of the chamber and the Qwuesture, and 
include rooms for conferences (committee-rooms), smoking- 
room, and bar. The pictures in these rooms remain as they 
were, so far as possible; and the long galleries are quite 
unchanged. The entrance of the deputies is from a court at 
the north end of this wing, known as the Princes’ Court, 
The eastern block, facing on the street, has been cut into 
rooms for clerical work, and contains also the entrance, 
staircases, and reception-hall for the public, who enter 
the building directly from the Rue de la Bibliotheque. 
Between these two blocks, occupying the middle of the court 
and entered from both, on the one side by the public and on 
the other by the deputies, is built the new chamber for the 
deputies. It is a rectangle in plan, of eighty by a hundred 
feet, the dais for the president being in the middle of the 
long western side, against the corridor from which the 
deputies enter by doors at either end. The floor rises from 
this in concentric steps, on which the seats of the deputics 
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are arranged as in a theatre. Round three sides of the hall | flat, is a smaller coving, or gorge as it is called, glazed, and 


are the galleries or tr/bunes for the spectators, in two tiers ; and 
a curious device or freak in the arrangement is a movable 
partition which ordinarily closes in the space under the lower 
gallery, but which, when there is occasion for the two 
chambers to mect in congress, or, as we should say, in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, can be moved back to the walls, and 
leave the whole floor free for the seats of the members. On 
these occasions the number of seats, which is regularly five 
hundred and forty, can be increased to eight hundred. 
Special care has been taken for the ventilation of the hall, 
and ingenious appliances contrived for the lighting, which are 
well worth attention. The ceiling is coved ; and in the coving 
is a series of round openings or bull’s-eyes, through which 
the fresh air, heated in winter and cooled in summer, is to be 
introduced. ‘The vitiated air passes out below, apparently 
through openings in the risers of the steps on which the 
seats of the deputies are arranged, and is carried through 
ducts into an exhaust-chimney, or shaft, whose draught is 
increased by a fire. Fans moved by a steam-engine are pro- 
vided to accelerate the movement of air when it is desirable. 
Four furnaces send up the heated air through four large 
shafts to the chambers, from which it is distributed through 
the coving of the ceiling. The radiating surfaces are all 
ew then, no heated metal whatever being allowed to come 
in contact with the air, which is taken in from the park to 


secure its freshness. 
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| lighted from above by fourteen hundred gas-burners, which, 


| 
| 
| 








TI. SECTION OF THE CEILING OF THE HALL, SHOWING THE APPARATUS FOR | 


LIGHTING. 
Il. PLAN OF THE ARRANGEMENT OF GAS-JETS FOR LIGHTING THE ILLUMI- 
NATED COVING. 
lil. Persrecrive or Two Groups orf Reriecrors. 
1. Copper reflectors plated with polished nickel, reflecting light from 
1,408 gas-jets in the glazed coving, 2 


3, 3. Openings allowing the entrance, under the reflectors, of the air 
necessary for the combustion of the gas. 

4. Retlectors of the 400 gas-jets which, at night, shed light into the hall 
through the glazed ceiling, 5. 

6. Reflectors for reflecting the light of 504 gas-jets through the glazed 

into the tribunes of the second tier. 

8, 8. Flues discharging the products of combustion into the outer air. 

9. Gas-jets for lighting the roof (eight in all). 

10. Gas-jets for lighting the corridors. 

11. Closed chamber for receiving the mounting currents of fresh air. 

12. Bull’s-eyes allowing the air received in 11 to pass into the hall. 

13. Space left in order to isolate the chamber 11 from the chamber in 
which are diffused the products of combustion from the jets, 6. 


ceiling 7, 


Where ventilation is downward and many gas-burners 
are employed, as in lighting a hall of assembly, it becomes 


necessary to provide some way of carrying off the products of 


combustion, lest they vitiate the air which is introduced near 
the lights, and also lest, by heating the upper strata of air 
unduly, they impede the descending currents. Accordingly 
the gas-burners are entirely cut off from the interior of the 
hall. At the top of the coving, and separating it from the 


re-enforced by nickel-plated reflectors, distribute the light 
very uniformly over the floor below. In the ceiling of the 
second gallery is another series of five hundred burners sim- 
ilarly arranged. Special provision is made for carrying off 
the air from the burners, which are shut up in groups of 
five or ten in metallic boxes with glass bottoms; and in each 
box one burner, supplied by an independent tube, is kept 
constantly burning ‘* @ bleu,’’ that is, as low as possible, 
and serves to light the others whenever the gas is let on 
to them. The carefulness of the French in points of effect 
which other people might neglect is illustrated in the light- 
ing from above of the glazed central part of the ceiling, 
where a smaller number (four hundred) of burners is placed ; 
not for the purpose of lighting the chamber, but in order, by 
half illuminating the ceiling, to take away the dull leaden 
color that ground glass has when there is light in front of 
it and none behind. An iron network is hung below the 
glass of the illuminating gorge and the light over the gal- 
lery, to catch the pieces of any glass that may chance to be 
broken by the heat of the gas. The arrangements for light- 
ing are clearly shown in the cut which we copy from the 
Revue. 

These arrangements for ventilating and lighting are very 
carefully considered, and are likely to do their work most 
effectively and agreeably, though not without an expense 
that might shock people of simpler minds than the French. 
The system of downward ventilation has, over any system in 
which air is introduced through the floor, —as we said a while 
ago in noticing the ventilation of the Capitol at Washing- 
ton, — great advantage in the matter of purity and cleanli- 
ness, and also to some degree in saving heat and avoiding 
discomfort by preventing accumulations of hot air above and 
of cold below, when it is not interfered with by the burning 
of many lights; but it requires more motive-power, and is 
therefore more costly. 
it is well worth paying for. On the other hand, the twenty- 


Nevertheless, in any important case, 


three hundred gas-burners of the chamber at Versailles will 
produce a great amount of heat which must go to waste. 
In a hall lighted so seldom as that is likely to be, this is not 
a great factor; but in one lighted constantly by the same 
system, —a theatre, for instance, — it would be worth con- 
sidering. To upward ventilation it would be an important 


| help: to downward ventilation the products of combustion 


would be a source of disturbance and impurity. It is there- 
fore necessary to carefully shut off the lighting chambers 
from the hall; nevertheless it would seem that the heat 
from them might be utilized in cold weather to warm the air 


| that is brought into the hall, and so diminish the amount of 


fuel required. At Versailles, however, special precautions 
are taken to avoid this effect, the chambers in which the 
lights are placed being cut off by double partitions and 
air-cushions from the adjacent ones through which air is 
supplied to the hall. The device of keeping one burner 


| burning low to light the others is an ingenious one; but we 


should have expected, that for a hall which is not to be 
lighted very often, or very long, an arrangement for light- 
ing by electricity would be preferred. 


LANDSCAPE TREATMENT OF RURAL AND SUBURBAN 
PROPERTY. — I. 


READ AT TITE NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION, A. 1 A., BY A. J. 
BLOOR, FELLOW. 


In the laying out of land, whether a great city or a small garden 
is the subject, there are few things less understood than the proper 
d 


relation of the means of transit to their adjuncts and to each 


other. If a new town or village is laid out in our community, 


| every necessity of the specialty we are considering is supposed to 





be met if the street and avenues are formed in straight lines, cross- 
ing each other at right angles. Yet, so far as rural settlements are 
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concerned, no plan could be devised more inimical to the fine land- 
scape effects that may be produced by variety of surface, and by 
judicious planting of high and low growth vegetation. 

Pleasure-grounds of any considerable extent, such as parks and 
connected gardens, should have approaches exclusively for pedes- 
trians; and a moiety of the means of transit immediately bounding 
and surrounding them should in particular, wherever possible, be 
confined to pleasure carriages and pedestrians, and business vehi- 
cles entirely excluded, save during the hours not generally devoted 
to recreation, and on other exceptionally necessary occasions. 

Where space is abundant, and the minimum of expense is not 
the first consideration, broad roads finished somewhat like the 
celebrated Unter den Linden in Berlin are to be recommended, 
whether as regards utility or beauty ; i.e., a wide pleasure-drive 
for carriages in the middle, having on each side a promenade for 
pedestrians, shaded and ornamented on each side by trees, shrub- 
bery, and turf; traffic-roads outside of these for carts and other 
heavy business vehicles; and outside of these again business-walks 
for pedestrians, adjoining the plats. 


should be situated somewhat centrally in relation to the whole 
system of roads, at the intersection of the principal cross avenues, 
and as near as possible to the principal reservations for pleasure- 
grounds, the contiguous portions of which practically increase its 
dimensions by so much. If possible, it should oceupy an elevation 
considerably above the adjoining property. It is thus especially 
adapted to those assemblages for patriotic, political, municipal, or 
recreative purposes, occasions for which so frequently occur either 
periodically or exceptionally in our community. The centre of the 


step or two above the general level, and be surmounted by a stand 
for speakers, musicians, &c. There should be flagstaffs for the 
national, state, and local colors; and a cannon should be perma- 
ently located on the same platform, from which to fire salutes on 


suburban property; and that there are many examples where a 
terrace or two are made to take the place of even a hedge-fence. 
In the case of a neighborhood system, intended, as is not unfre- 
quently the case, to have a semi-private character, and perhaps, at 
its principal entrances, to be under some supervision, there is espe- 
cially little need of fences. But, whether fences are used or not, 
no room should be given for the objection sometimes brought 
against neighborhood parks, viz., that all sense of privacy is 
destroyed, and that, on looking up from one’s dinner-table, one is 
likely to find the passers-by calmly contemplating the portability 
of the spoons and forks through the window. If, however, fences 
are employed, it is recommended that they should be hedges, 


| evergreen having the preference (but whether evergreen or decidu- 
g 


ous, the shrubs that can be used as hedges are almost endless), 
feathered or arbored on the inside lines ; or, if artificial material 
is used, whether alone or in combination with hedges, that it 
should be wire. 

In the subdivision of a neighborhood system, particular refer- 


| ence should be had to providing sites where most eligible, as 
An important feature in a good road-system is the plaza, which | 


regards centrality and ease of access, for such buildings, churches, 
schools, concert-halls, &e., as may be required for public pur- 
poses. 

Although the whole of such a place as T have been contemplat- 
ing will, by its methods of lay-out, be invested with the charac- 
ter of a park, a scheme for a high-class neighborhood should 
include the setting apart of a compact tract, of such acreage as 
can be spared, for the exclusive use of the residents of the prop- 
erty under treatment. It is very desirable that this park should 


| embrace a piece of woods. If of old but undecayed trees, well 
plaza should be laid in asphaltum or fine gravel, and should rise a 


the Fourth of July, the anniversary of the incorporation of the | 


association, or on other gala days, either of local or wider signi- 
ficance. Connected with the road-system should be carriage con- 
courses, — shaded resorts, out of the way of moving vehicles and 
pedestrians, for the carriages of persons attending meetings at the 
plaza, or who temporarily leave their conveyances for a foot-course 
in the pleasure-grounds. 

A desirable addition to a road-system is a mall, which should 
start immediately or not far from the principal entrance, continu- 
ing as far as may be found desirable or expedient. It should com- 
prehend a very wide footway, shaded by trees on both sides, and 
separated by a wide belt of shrubbery from the roadway. 

It is impossible, outside of the specialization of a report fur- 
nished to meet specific requirements, to assign dimensions for the 
subdivisions of a Neighborhood Association. It will generally be 
found that the allotments called for by city people desiring to set- 


tle, without resorting to farm-habits, in a first-class suburban 


y 
“4 


neighborhood, have varied from half an acre to, say, ten acres. In 
general terins, it may be assumed that a family living in such 


shaded and well developed, it will be a great gain for the neigh- 
borhood; but if it is an untrimmed first growth of timber, having 
the usual habits of forest trees, —i.e., if they have grown up like 
masts toward the light, with little side growth, — they will, when 
thinned out for the purpose of a park, be liable, without proper 
treatment, to be overthrown by high winds; or, having grown up 


| delicately in the shelter of each other, they will, on being deprived 


of this shelter, and left to their own resources against wind and 
weather, soon die, or dwindle into insignificant specimens, desti- 


| tute of stock or shade. The finest of them should therefore be 


suburban style as calls for the use of only one man-servant will | 


find four or five acres enough to furnish sites for house, stable, 
kitchen-garden, corn-plat, and orchard; while the rest of the land, 
devoted to pleasure purposes, to lawn, trees, shrubbery, and flowers, 
carriage-drives and paths, will absorb, if kept in proper order, all 
the care and attention they will be able to bestow on it. The main 
consideration, of course, that should guide one in the partitioning 
of land for a suburban neighborhood is to secure to each compart- 
ment an eligible building-site to command the best attainable 


prospects; and thorough drainage, natural if the configuration of | 


the ground allows it, and artificial when it does not. It is nearly 
always possible so to arrange, that contiguous plats may be thrown 
into one estate, while, nevertheless, each will include a desirable 
building-site. They should all, of course, have a frontage on some 
part of the road-system. 

There are almost always local accidents which assign an inferior 


grade to some of the allotments, as compared with others forming | 


part of the same neighborhood system; but when trained judg- 
ment and taste are employed in the development of the whole 


plan, on the basis of a virtual pleasure-ground, it is astonishing | 


how far the otherwise inferior compartments will secure a charac- 
ter and value far above that of suburban property as ordinarily 
partitioned for the market. 

In regard to the question of visible fences between the roads 
and allotments, and between one allotment and another, it is to be 
remarked that the once universal practice of fencing with stone, 
wood, or metal, is now largely abandoned in the case of ornamental 


selected, and carefully trimmed and headed down, so as to induce 
a lateral growth; and the rest, except such as are required for 
some years to screen the former from the north winds, should be 
cut down, and partially replaced by low-growth ornamental trees 
and shrubbery. 

In the park should be left a clear place, as a children’s play- 
ground, with large spaces between it and the outside road for 
adults. This disposition removes the children from the danger of 
passing vehicles and horses. 

Besides the park, the plan of a high-class neighborhood, of not 
less than say one hundred acres in extent, should embrace the 
reservation of such other tracts, for the purposes of public con- 
venience and pleasure, as circumstances will allow. It often hap- 
pens that considerable tracts stretch, in the shape of pond or 
swale, across the surface of an estate to be devoted to neighbor- 
hood purposes, occupying ground, which, unless filled in at a heavy 
expense, could not be employed for building- sites; and such 
tracts, far from remaining nuisances, may be converted into some 
of the principal attractions of the developed property in the shape 
of aquatic gardens surrounding ornamental water. 

One of the greatest attractions in grounds of the kind under 
consideration is ornamental water; and such a feature, whether 
running or still, is an important item in the money value of a 
country place. And there are also practical methods at hand by 
which to add to the volume of still water; or, by resorting to suit- 
able vegetation, to convert the recession and shrinkage during 
droughts into an opportunity of beautifying the shores. 

Where parterres of geometrical forms are introduced, they 
should be filled with positive-hued and long-blooming plants and 
flowers, such as the different varieties of the coleus and gracilia, 
the cineraria and agaranthus, the gazena and feverfew, the ver- 
bena and candytuft. Banks may be converted into terraces, with 
sodded sides, and each level surface having its broad belt of 
flowers and colored plants, backed, if broad enough, by one of 
shrubbery, and fronted with its footpath; or they may be over- 
hung by rows of trees, those of the weeping varieties being gener- 
ally preferred where water lies beneath, and made green with low 
shrubs, ferns, and grasses, periwinkle and creeping-charlie, fra- 
grant with wild-thyme and mint, and diversified and enriched 
with the various habits and colors of the golden-rod and cardinal 


| flower, the anemone and hepatica, the daisy and the violet, all 
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wild flowers, and thus preserving the desired rusticity of the 
spot, but as beautiful as many of the garden plants. Where a 
spring is conveniently situated, it may be provided with a stone 
basin, and covered with a rustic canopy, thus forming a conven- 
ient and ornamental spring-house for thirsty children or way- 
farers. 

It has long been the fashion to decry the stiff Italian style of 
gardening; but where extent of finished grounds affords opportu- 
nity for variety, a clipped evergreen alley or arbor may occasion- 
ally be introduced to great advantage. If one of the latter be 
designed with judgment and taste, and properly executed in some- 
what elaborate and involved conjunction with season-lasting col- 
ored vegetation, the effect is extremely rich and pleasing. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE 


DIVINITY SCHOOL, MINN. 


MR. H. 


SEABURY 
M. CONGDON, 


MISSION, FARIBAULT, 
ARCHITECT. 

Tue illustration shows the Divinity School and warden’s resi- 
dence attached to the Seabury Mission, Faribault, Minn., under 
the charge of Bishop Whipple. The material used is a native 
trap-rock. 
sitting-room for two, with two single bedrooms opening from it, 
one for each student. The central portion of the building con- 
tains recitation-rooms and professors’ apartments, with chapel 
above, and dining-hall in the rear. 

The tower showed in the illustration did not belong to the origi- 
nal design, and has not yet been built. Only one-half of the 
building has been completed: the remaining portion will be under- 
taken as soon as funds are provided. The situation is a picturesque 
and healthy one, being on the highest part of a range of bluffs 
overlooking the city of Faribault. 

DESIGN FOR 


A CITY HOUSE, BOSTON, 


ARCHITECT. 


MR. WILLIAM G. PRESTON, 


The building of this house on the Back Bay, Boston, is now 
under consideration. The front is to be of brown stone, the oriel 


of iron, and the roofs flat and pitched back. 


COUNTRY HOUSE. W. L. B. JENNEY, ARCHITECT, CHICAGO, ILL. 
ANCIENT PERUVIAN RUINS. 


An American traveller has given, in the New York Times, an 
account of a visit recently made to the ancient Peruvian ruins 
which are situated at Pachacamac, a place about twenty miles 
distant from Lima. An hour before reaching the site of the ruins, 


often found in the same enclosure — found 


in each structure, ure 
supposed to have been the places where food and water were left 
for the spirits of the dead. There is, too, a large enclosure more 


than a quarter of an acre in extent, surrounded by walls fifteen feet 


| high, but with no trace of a doorway or entrance of any kind. A 





The accommodation for students consists of a common | 


| plain near Callao. 


rough entrance has, however, been broken through tle walls by 
drovers, who use the enclosure as a cattle-pen on their way to 
Lima. 

Besides these enclosures, there are several large rectangular 
mounds forty feet high, sixty feet long, and thirty feet wide, built 
solid of adobe brick. One of these had been opened in the search 
for hidden treasures; but the seekers, after having penetrated more 
than one-third of the depth, and having found no indication of 
either hidden chamber or tomb, had apparently abandoned the 
search. Upon the top of another mound were graves which had 
evidently been opened recently. 

These various enclosures and mounds are distributed over a tract 
of over four hundred acres; but, if all within the outer wall of the 
precinct is considered, more than seven hundred acres of ground are 
covered. It is a curious fact, that none of the buildings at Pach- 
acamac are built of clay: the adobe walls are built of the alluvial 
soil feund in the valley of the Lurin, just below the plateau. This 
observation applies equally to the huge ruins that are found on the 
But still more remarkable is it, that these vast 
ruins near Callao have had their interiors filled up with clay, 


| which must have been brought from a distance, as there is none to 


be found in that neighborhood, by a hostile race, for the purpose 
of destroying these temples of a conquered people with all possible 


degradation. As clay is very scarce near Lima, some enterprising 


| man has established a brick-kiln near these clay-stuffed ruins, and 


burns bricks for the Lima building-market. 
The most interesting of the ruins is the large conical hill, which 


| is usually called the Temple of the Sun, though the original 


| inhabitants of Pachacamac, the Chimoos, were not worshippers of 


the sun, but of the god Pachacamac, who was considered the 
creator and ruler of the world. The worship of the sun was not 


introduced until the Chimoos were conquered by the Incas, about 


| acentury before the conquest of Peru by the Spaniards in 1553. 


This hill, the sides of which are covered with terraces, each about 


| fifty feet wide, is situated about half a mile from the seashore. 


It is about seven hundred feet high, and its base must cover nearly 
thirty acres of ground. The terraces probably formed a winding 
and gradual ascent to the top of the hill, but have fallen into such 
decay that no continuous roadway now exists to the summit. 


| The summit is a nearly rectangular space, perfectly level, of some- 


massive walls stretching out over the sandy plateau gave assurance | 


that the party had at length reached the object of its search. 
These ruins are usually thought to be those of a large city; but 
there seems to be more propriety in believing them to be the 
remains of a vast cemetery, to which the dead were brought from 
all parts of the surrounding country. 


any sort of vegetation, the lowest part of which is one hundred 
feet above the level of the surrounding country. The mass of the 
ruins is composed of structures, nearly square, measuring twenty- 


five to thirty-five feet on a side. These structures are generally 


thing more than an acre in area. No remains of the large stone 


building, which is said to have existed at the time of the visit of 
Hernando Pizarro, can now be seen. Some recent explorer, think- 


ing that there must be an interior chamber somewhere in the 


| hill, had dug a hole in the summit at its centre; but, after having 
| sunk a hole about twenty feet deep, he had reached the solid virgin 


rock, and had, of course, abandoned the search in that spot. He or 


| some other explorer had made another cutting in the side of the 
hill ; but, after having penetrated the outer coating of adobe brick 
The ruins are situated on a sandy, barren plateau, destitute of | 


simple undivided inclosures; although there are some which have | 


been divided by interior walls into several smaller compartments, 


connecting with one another by doorways. The walls are from six 


to ten feet in height, and are generally about three feet in thick- | 


In spite of their being built of adobe, or sun-dried brick, 
these walls are generally in a good state of preservation: this is to 
be attributed to the infrequency of rainfalls and the total absence 
of frost in this region. 

There are several reasons for supposing that these buildings 
were never used as. dwelling-houses; for although the buildings 
have doors, the lintels of which are made of split bamboo, they 
have no windows; nor have any traces of door-hinges and catches 
been discovered; nor are there any traces of fireplaces, which are 
an unfailing indication of human occupancy; nor have any remains 
of roofs been found; nor do the walls give any indication of having 
ever supported a roof covering. 


ness. 


But the best argument for sup- 


to a distance of about forty-five feet, the virgin rock was again 
reached. This seems to show that this hill is simply a terraced 
natural hill, and not a creation of man like the large stone pyra- 
mids which in Mexico were devoted to the worship of the sun. 
The cutting made in the side of the hill gave an opportunity of 
investigating the manner in which it was constructed. The walls 
of the terraces are now perpendicular ; but this cutting reveals the 
fact that an older terrace-wall existed before the perpendicular 
wall was built : these older walls were inclined, and were con- 
structed of small, ill-formed, and poorly put 
together ; whereas the brick of the exterior wall is so much better 


inferior brick, 


| than the brick of the present day, that the natives come from the 


| architectural feeling than any other part of the ruins. 


| and two 


posing that these are the ruins of an ancient cemetery, and not of | 


a city, is the number of graves which are found in the floors of all 
these so-called houses, and which in such a climate would have 
made houses whose floors were put to such a use absolutely unten- 


able by the living. The small niche or niches — for several are 


| rude adobe pinnacles. 


neighboring valleys to get bricks for their houses. ' These bricks 
are of uniform size, twenty-six inches long, thirteen inches wide, 
and seven inches thick ; dimensions which, though larg: in 
strict proportion with the dimensions of our modern brick. The 
sea front of the topmost terrace is in a better state of preservation 
than any of the others; and its treatment gives evidence of more 
The face 
of this front is ornamented with regular pilasters, eight feet high, 


+, are 


feet seven inches wide ; 
The 


Pieces of pottery, both red and black, were 


between the pilasters are niches 
about two feet in depth. front is capped by four lines of 


found in the interior of one of the large adobe bricks, thus show- 


| ing that the art of pottery was known to the natives anterior to 


the time of the building of the terraces. Close search was made 
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for any traces of signs or hieroglyphics; but the only things dis- 
covered on the ruins in the plain were some irregular patches of 
yellow and red paint, which were probably the remains of a sur- 
face decoration in color ; but on the walls of the terraces patches 
of red paint were found so irregularly distributed, that it was 
thought that the whole hill must have once been painted red. 
Pachaecamac is thought to be the most interesting and largest 
Until quite recently all 
researches have been made by foreign archeologists ; but now that 


ction of ruins on the Peruvian coast. 


a museum for the collection and study of national antiquities has 
been founded at Lima, under the auspices of the government, it is 
probable that the Peruvians will themselves take a more active 
share in the investigation of the ruins of their ancient civilization. 


OUT-DOOR SKETCHING. 


BY EDWARD W. GODWIN, F.S.A. 


TueERE are two vicious styles of sketching, both no doubt very 
attractive, over which mamma and the girls become so rapturous 
that the young architect may almost be excused for following them. 
One of these styles may be described as the s/ap-dash, the other as 
Prout and Augustus Welby Pugin were severally 
and, very happily for our art, there has not been 


the jlick-and-dot. 
masters of these; 
a master in either since Prout and Pugin ceased. Coney too was 
strong in dots and doddering lines, carrying the viciousness of the 
style to its extremest limits. Most architects who have covered a 
great deal of ground in their ‘*‘ Continental tour” have brought 
home piles of the jlick-and-dot sketches. Mounted in 
albums, with wide margins on delicately tinted paper, the little 
blue on the foreground figures tell 
toned white paper which is called an 


frarnes or 


hits of vermilion or Antwerp 
remarkably well in the sea of 
sketch. Very interesting are these sketches 
reminiscences. Do they not recall the free open-air jolly life we 
led there, or the dreamy quiet days among those half-melancholy 
yet sweetly silent towns that lie far from the great highways of 
Not less useful are they to 


put out on the library or drawing-room table when we endure the 





architectural as 


the world of commerce or of pleasure? 


social penalty of ‘+a few friends: ’’ for do they not serve as well as 
photos or chromos to engage the shy, the timid, and the awkward? 
But for all the architectural or art value they have been or ever 
will be to us, their authors, we might just as well have left the 
paper untouched; nay, better, for has not the flick-and-dot way of 


We use 


forms and decoration that were the outcome of a certain system of 


looking at things infected to the core our own designs? 


construction; but this construction finds no favor with us, and of 
it we take no heed, for that worst of all possible reasons, because 

} 
il 


we have not really cared earnestly enough for our art to searc 
into the rationale of it, — the 

tches or drawings to seale, the fli 
rainst. If there be a 
started, and the 


is desirable to show it 


reason why. Even in making 
k-and-dot should be 
break in the stone-work, if the 
framing no longer meets, show it 


at all. <A third kind of 
to avoid is that ghostly, vague, undefined, and indefinable 


distinetly if it 
iwi 


sketch, 


with memoranda and detail flying all round it, which we 


vainly suppose 


we can bring into its proper shape and consistency 
of this kind that 
And this process of fudging 
very worst snares that beset the path, or rather the 
drawing-board, of the young architect. 
sketch of some old building; 


when we get home. Tnever knew an instance 


was ever completed without fudging. 
is one of the 
He begins by fudging a 
then the perspective of his first com- 
petition, set up carefully, to begin with, from plans and elevations, 
does not somehow turn out as was exp cted: the tower looks broad 


and heavy, the spire weak and slim, the hipped roof low and 
squat, a turret he had hoped much from disappears altogether, the 
dormers have sunk into the roof; and so, setting aside plan and 
This 
When the young architect has 


elevation, he fudges his perspective to his heart’s content. 
habit 


got strong on the wing and commissions pour in on him, he in- 


grows like every other one. 


dulges the appetite for fudging in the perspectives he makes or has 
made for his clients or the Royal Academy. 
made first or 


If the perspective 
‘ontemporary with the other drawings, and the 
latter made to accord 
eround for the charge I bring here against the 


architects, viz., that th 


with the former, then there would be no 
majority of Gothic 
y mislead the building world with cooked per- 
spectives. Thus arises the complaint so commonly heard from lay- 
men, — that the real buildings modern architects erect never look 
pictures of them. Let the student, then, be careful 


to avoid this fudging altogether at the outset, when he is, so to 


SO We ll as the 


speak, his own employer. Whatever sketch or drawing he makes 


before an old building, let the work done on th spot be sacred 


to him; and let him never attempt to touch it away from the sub- 
ject thereof. 

And now your first care in making a measured sketch or draw- 
ing is to plot the chief constructional lines; and these ofttimes 
you will utterly fail to do rightly until you have mastered the con- 
struction. Mediaeval groining, for example, will frequently de- 
mand much more thought than students are in the habit of giving, 
before rib and impost can be accurately laid down on paper. Iav- 
ing mastered the main construction, and drawn it, — and you had 
far better content yourself with drawing a little thing that you can 
master, than scramble through an apse or chevet over which even 
experienced and accomplisbed architects have come to grief, — the 
next thing is to put in the detail. And here it must be remem- 
bered that the details of an old building, unlike the details of a 
modern structure, are mostly themselves constructional. So you 
will take great care with such things as the jointing of the stone- 


| work; only, whilst you are careful to show all the joints in their 


proper thickness, you need not mess your drawing by etching or 
scribbling over every other stone. Woodwork also need not be 
laboriously covered with wavy lines supposed to indicate the grain 


| of the wood: a few light touches here and there, or at one end only 


of each separate piece of wood, are quite sufficient to indicate the 
material; and they have this advantage, besides saving your time, 
that they leave the drawing clear and the jointing apparent. Lines 
on shafts to indicate their circular or polygonal section, and in- 


| deed all lines which are of the nature of shading, are by no means 


to be commended. For throughout your work it must always be 
borne in mind, that your business is not — emphatically not — to 
These, like the 
plan, are scientific diagrams, and should be treated scientifically. 
Not but that I have been guilty of the error I here condemn; for 
many a time I have been led away by the temptation to touch up 
the diagram, and have indulged in shaded elevations until I have 
almost thought them as good as perspectives, and nearly lost sight 


make a pretty picture of an elevation or section. 


| of the fact that an elevation is purely an architectural formula. — It 


may, however, often be very desirable to indicate forms of solids 
shown only by mere boundary lines. In such cases, as on round 


or clustered piers, the plan or contour of the pier might be drawn 


| on the elevation; and, if these contour lines are put in very finely 


The 


fashion that obtains with a large proportion of young students, of 


in red, the value of the drawing is considerably enhanced. 


lining in or etching all openings, such as the unglazed arches of a 
cloister, is one that only adds to their labor, with the almost cer- 
tain result of confusing the drawing. 
in the elevation, you cannot do better than occupy it with some 
detail or explanatory perspective sketch. 
mouldings, and contour lines generally, you would do well to avoid 


If you have a blank space 
In drawing sections of 


that vicious practice now so common, of marking them with a thick 
black line. I have seen such drawings where the line or black 
shading has been so evenly drawn that it was hardly possible to 
tell to which side of the line the solid belonged. Cross-hatching 
for sectional lines, if very finely done, is pretty but laborious work: 
and, although color in pale tint is best, the black should be adopted 
if you want to reproduce your drawings by any of the cheap pro- 
cesses, such as photo-lithography; only take care that the inner 
edge of the black is sufficiently broken or jagged to prevent con- 
fusion. 

To be quick to seize the salient features of a building, or part of 
a building, and to jot them down with tolerable accuracy, is a 
faculty worth encouraging: at the same time you should know 
when and when not to put it in practice. For this faculty of rapid 


sketching too often induces carelessness, if not laziness, in regard 


to the more important study involved in detailed measurement and 
plotted drawing. In towns where the buildings are so notorious 
as to have attracted the attention of the public photographer, it is 
a great waste of time to make general views of such celebrated 
structures. By measuring up one bay, and by expending a few 
shillings on photographs, the young student will learn more of a 
eathedral than by making general views of it from every point of 
the compass. I know how it is said that the value of sketching is 
not so much in the drawing itself as in the art of looking involved 
by it, and that most young men never properly see a building 
until they have made half a dozen sketches of it. This may be; 
but if the student, having eyes to see, won’t see till the necessities 
of his hand compel him, the sooner he retires from architecture 
the better for our art.— The Architect. 


Great Fire 1x Japan. —A fire in Osaka, Japan, recently 


consumed seven thousand houses, and all the theatres in the city, 
which were seven in number. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
New York. 

Tue new Grain Elevator and Storage, now building by the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad Company, on its new 
property on Sixtieth Street and Hudson River, will be the leading 
structure of this year, in size and cost at least, of all other new 
buildings now going up. This corporation has been busy for 
several years past in establishing for itself a great central depot 
for goods of all sorts; a long stretch of river front was secured, 
bulkheads erected, land filled in for it; great stock-yards, sheep- 
folds, hog-pens are already completed. Side-tracks give room 
for great numbers of freight-trains; and now, as a completion 
to the whole work, a building three hundred and fifty-four feet 
Jong, one-hundred feet wide, and one hundred and fifty feet high, 
is to be erected for a grain elevator. The designs for this last, 
which is rather an engineering than an architectural structure, 


eight feet farther in toward the axis of the building. The face of 
the lantern top, which has a ridge roof, is twenty-eight feet high. 
The sides of this elevated portion are full of windows; and here 
are located the hoppers, the pulleys, and, in fact, all the machinery 
except the engine and boilers. Supposing a train of cars filled with 
grain to enter the warehouse, steam-shovels, very easily manipu- 
lated, are used; and, by working on the whole range ef cars, they 
are very rapidly emptied into pits on either side of the track, built 
in between the stone foundation piers. Into these pits the legs of 
the lifting elevators extend, and the buckets carry the grain nearly 
to the lantern top, before depositing it in one or another of the 
hoppers, of which there are eleven, corresponding to the double row 
of eleven pits below. Each of the eleven hoppers holds eight hun- 
dred bushels, and is an automatic weigher. From the hopper the 


| spouts can be turned to any of the two hundred and thirty-one bins, 


| and the grain stored. 


. . . . . | 
have been prepared by Charles Hilton, civil engineer, the engineer | 


of the line. The work, according to the estimates, will cost about 
1 


occupancy by the first of next December. The site chosen for the 


A car-load can be put safely away in this 
manner within six minutes. Should it become desirable to shift 


the grain, to prevent sweating or for any other purpose, it is very 
five hundred thousand dollars, and the whole is to be ready for | 


Elevator is close upon the bulkhead line: in fact, on two sides of | 


the building, spouts lead from the upper floors direct into vessels 
lying at the wharf. It stands with one of the long sides parallel 
to the river. 
ground, the whole surface was covered with selected piles, two feet 
nine inches between centres; upon the heads of the piles are 


easily allowed to run down into the pit, and then raised into a 
fresh bin. There are two lines of shafting to work the bucket 
pulleys, the power coming from an engine in a one-story extension 
at the north-eastern corner of the building. There are two 


| engines of five hundred horse-power each. The driving-pulley on 


To secure a proper foundation upon the newly-made | 


the engine is eleven feet in diameter and four and one-half feet face, 


| and weighs twenty-five thousand pounds. From this an immense 


placed twelve-by-twelve inch stringers; and diagonally across these | 


six-by-twelve inch planking or timbers have been placed; and 


upon these again another close course, in the opposite diagonal | 


direction. The planking is of Virginia pine. The upper surface | 


of this platform will be two feet above low-water line. Upon this 
artificial base the foundations of granite blocks will be put. The 


. . . . . . . | 
exterior foundation walls will be nine feet high, the base course 


six feet wide ; within these walls two hundred and ten stone piers 
will be built, nine feet high, nine feet six inches by nine feet at 
the bottom, and diminishing to three feet six inches by three feet 


at the top, upon which will rest the supporting posts of the grain- | 


bins. The stone-work will bring the wail up to the general track- 
level where the building proper, which is of wood, begins. It 
may be best deseribed as a great box, honey-combed with cells 
or bins, each about ten feet square and about seventy feet deep. 
The roofs, of slate, are lean-to on either side, with a lantern top 
forty-four feet wide, runnivg from end to end. Three tracks will 
extend from end to end of the building, each allowing the entry 
of a good-sized train of grain-ears through large doors at the north 
end. Down each side of the rails, resting upon the stone founda- 
tion caps above noted, are fourteen by fourteen posts. These 
wooden columns bear the weight of the bins above, running up for 
a distance of about twenty-two feet; an oaken boster twelve by 
fourteen resting upon the head of each. The ‘ack-story is not 
more than fifteen feet high in the clear, wh. le above it is 
situated the bageging-floor. This is a low-studded division, not 
over six feet in the clear, into which the spouts or hatches from 
the several bins open, and where bagging and weighing may be 
simultaneously carried on. ‘There are two hundred and thirty one 
bins in all, seven rows broad, and thirty-three bins deep in each 
row along the eastern or land side. The bins are subdivided into 
two parts, and some even into four, for the reception of small lots 
of grain belonging to different shippers. The construction of these 
bins is not the ordinary timber and sheathing mode; but, instead, 
the entire work is of plank. Two-inch white-pine planks, seven 
inches wide, planed on one side, are laid one upon another, and 
securely fastened together with forty-penny nails. The longitudi- 
nal and cross divisions are carried up at the same time, the joints 
being at the points of intersection. The seven-inch planking runs 
up for a height of twenty feet, then come twenty feet of six-inch 
plank, then five-inch plank to the top, about seventy feet. In 
subdividing the bins, five-inch planks are used ; and in further 
subdivisions four-inch strips of two-inch plank are used. Bin- 
walls, forming the outside walls of the building, are of eight+inch 
wide plank from top to bottom. The hopper-shaped bin bottoms 
are formed in the same manner. Ladders of oak treenails are pro- 
vided in each bin, while along the top, plank-gangways give access 
to these ladders. 

The support of the roof and the upper floors in the lantern top, is 
not thrown on these plank sides; but on the corners of the bins, nine- 
by-nine yellow pine posts are carried up from the stone foundation 
below, with nine-by-nine plates framed on top of each. The main 
eaves are at a height of eighty-four fect, and the sills of the lan- 
tern are one hundred and eight feet from the ground, but tweuty- 


cum belt, four feet wide, and from two hundred to three hundred 
feet long, extends up to the shafting at the top of the building; 
while a shorter belt conveys power to the bag-conveyers. On the 
bagging-floor there are twenty-inch wide belts, running along the 
floor from side to side of the building, over wooden rollers. In 
place of trucking or carrying bags when filled, they are thrown 
upon this moving belt, and taken to a shoot on the land side of the 
building if for cartage, or to a shoot at the opposite side if for 
water transport. At the south end of the building, the shaft and 
elevating tower projects thirty-nine feet from the face of the ele- 
vator, and has a width of forty-five feet. This is to be used in 
taking grain from canal-boats, adjustable spouts being lowered 
across the forty or fifty feet between the elevator and the wharf- 
line. This tower can be cut off entirely from the elevator proper, 
and a fireproof division is carried up between them. For commu- 
nication, there will be eight staireases, running from the track to 
the bagging-floor, and from this staircases will lead to the lantern- 
top floors. ‘Two passenger elevators, one at either end of the build- 
ing, have also been put in for the convenience of workmen, 
Speaking-tubes run over the building wherever necessary. 

The boiler and engine houses are one hundred and thirty-four by 
thirty-four feet, and contain besides the engines four five-and-one- 
half feet boilers. 
hundred and fifty-six feet high, fifteen feet square at base, and 


The chimney, standing near, is of brick, one 


seven feet at top, resting upon a stone setting twenty-three feet 
square. Exteriorly each of the elevator sides will present the 
appearance of great panels in brick, because a sheathing of hard 
North-river brick, eight inches thick, is built up and anchored to 
the bin-walling. Pilasters twelve inches thick are built in to 


strengthen the facing. This enveloping layer of brick runs up to 


| the first cornice; above that point, the sheathing is in slate, not 


only for the roofs, but for the vertical faces of the lantern top as 
well. The cornices will be of galvanized iron, very small. ‘The 
contract for the work has been taken by Messrs. Gill & Mansfield 
of Brooklyn. The whole will, when completed, be one of the 
largest structures of this commercial centre of the United States, 
with an aggregate capacity of 1,600,000 bushels. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 
WE cut the following Centennial notes from various sources : — 


THe Mat Bui.pina. — The Main Hall is intermediate in charac- 
ter between the Hyde Park structure of 1851 and the Vienna struc- 
ture of 1873. It is larger and more ornate than the former, less 
ostentatious and more practical than the latter. Architecturally, it 
properly requires a greater height at the intersection of the central 
transept: its four towers of 120 feet are disparaged by its great length 
of 1,880 feet. The true proportion, however, would have necessitated 
a needless expenditure, since an increased elevation could not have 
been practically used. But the interior surpasses, in general effect, 
not only the Vienna building, but all its predecessors. In the former 
the central rotunda effectually cut off from one wing the vista of the 
other, while the multitude of small transepts, like so many culs-de- 
sac, existed for themselves and not for the spectacle as a whole. 
Here the sweep of vision is unobstructed trom end to end, not only 
through the central nave of 120 feet, but also through both side-naves 
of 100 feet span. The iron network of the supports is just what is 
required for the roof, and no more. The colors are subdued, yet 
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sufficiently harmonious; there is red enough in the panelling between 
the pillars to relieve the blue-gray of the rafters, but not so much as 
to interfere with the gay tints of the fabrics to be displayed below. 

Extra Spacr.—As the Commissioners find themselves cramped 
for space, four structures, in addition to the Main Building, will be 
erected to accommodate applicants for space in which to exhibit 
works of art for which there is no room in the Main Building. They 
will each be,one hundred and forty feet by forty feet. The cost of 
the four wilPbe $12,500. Four rooms will also be added to the north 
side of the annex to the Art Gallery. 

THE Memoria HALL, which is to be permanent, is built of gran- 
ite, glass, and iron. From the dome rises a figure of Columbia, over 
twenty-three feet in height. As a retinue to Columbia, other statues, 
emblematic of American industry in its various branches, will be 
grouped around the dome. The Hall is approached by a terrace, to 
which stone steps form an ascent. On each side is a colossal Pegasus 
with the Tragic and Comic Muses as grooms. The corners of the edifice 
are crowned with eagles with outspread wings. The national birds 
are gracefully posed; but the iron braces connecting and supporting 
their pinions are too perceptible from all points of observation for 
artistic effect. The interior is provided with niches for statuary, and 
with every facility for the effective hanging of pictures. 

Tue Horticultural Hall, like the Art Hall, is to be a permanency. It 
is Moorish in its style, and is gorgeously decorated; it is about com- 
pleted. When filled with plants, for the preservation of which every 
facility has been provided, it will be one of the most attractive fea- 
tures of the exhibition. 

Missouri. — The citizens of St. Louis are contributing to a fund 
to erect on the Centennial grounds a building composed of glass, 
iron, and zine, all of Missouri product. The proposition is, to display 
in this building specimens of Missouri minerals, manufactures, and 
other products. 

Tue FrvancraL Aspect.— The calculations of the Centennial 
3oard of Finance are encouraging. After a close estimate of expend- 
itures, and an accurate computation of the income already assured, 





it appears that there will be a deficiency of about $1,500,000 to be | 
made up by the charge for admission. ‘To meet this there need be | 
only 3,000,000 visitors. There were 7,250,009 visitors to the exhibi- | 
tion at Vienna, and that was considered a small attendance. There | 
were over 10,000,000 at Paris in 1867; 6,000,000 at South Kensington 
in 1862; 4,500,000 at Paris in 1855; and over 6,000,000 at the first 
Crystal Palace in London in 1851. 

Brazit.— The Brazilian Commissioners will erect, at a cost of 
$30,000, a very handsome enclosure for the Brazilian section in the 
main building; in fact, it is now in course of erection, and will be com- 
pleted before the end of the present month, The plans were prepared 
by Mr. Frank Furness, architect. The structure consists of a colon- 
nade, 19 feet high, of wooden pillars, with highly ornamented capitals 
and arches, supporting a superstructure of wood painted in different 
Between the pillars will be wooden screens, six feet high, 
which will shut in the interior from general view. In addition to 
very elaborate turned work and strong coloring, the entire fagade will 
be decorated with glass tiles, the invention of Mr. Furness, and never 
used heretofore to any extent in buildings. These tiles are of glass, 
and on the backs of them are painted various designs in rich trans- 
parent colors, After these colors have been laid on, a layer of gold-foil, 
and then a layer of tin-foil, is placed at the back of the glass. The 
tin-foil is merely placed there to give greater security to the gold-foil; 
but the gold-foil imparts to the colors which have been painted on the 
glass a peculiarly beautiful lustre. Thus, for instance, the green will 
be a good imitation of the green on a beetle’s wing; and a corre- 
sponding effect is produced with yellow, red, &c. Such a mass of 
coloring will permit of the elaboration of the Moresque style of arch- 
itecture, which is employed in the building. The Brazilian coat-of- 
arms will be represented on either side of the main entrance and near 
the top, in the glass tiles; and the tiles will also be used in placing 
the names of the various Brazilian provinces in the frieze running 
around the structure. The colors chiefly used in the ornamentation 
will be green and yellow (the national colors of Brazil), red and blue. 
The extreme height of the structure will be about forty feet. The 
Brazilians have also nearly completed a graceful pavilion containing 
three rooms, which will be used by the Emperor, Dom Pedro, during 
his visits to the grounds, and for the headquarters of the commission. 


colors, 
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SPAIN. — Spain is rivalling England in the number and cost of the 
special structures she is erecting on the grounds. Her octagonal 
building, to be used as barracks for the detachment of engineers she 
has sent here, is now finished; and near it is a queer affair composed 
of two circular pavilions, joined by a long gallery open on one side. 
The pavilions are to be kitchen and pantry, and the gallery, a dining- 
room for the soldiers. Lately Col. Fabra, the chief Spanish com- 
missioner, filed the plans of a building that will be much the largest 
erected by any foreign nation. It will contain articles sent by the 
Madrid Government, for which there is no room in the regular exhi- | 
bition buildings, —arms, maps, models of public works, &c.,—an 
official national exhibit, in short, and the only one that will be made, 
except by the United States, 


Terra-Cotra. — One of the largest groups in terra-cotta ever 
made is a model of a marble group at the Albert Memorial in Hyde 
Park. It represents the United States directing the onward progress 
of America, It is made of imperishable terra-cotta, of a warm buff 
color, with a height of about twelve and one-half feet, and is about 
eleven feet square at the base, It is to be erected on a pedestal fifteen 
feet in height, located in the Art Gallery in the centre of the main 
hall, directly under the rotunda, Its weight is eight tons. It was 
executed by Messrs. Doulton & Co., the most prominent potters of 
London. 





Morocco, — A small pavilion has been received, in parts, from 
Morocco; but as yet no one has arrived with authority from the 
Government of that State to set it up. 


| franes. 


VauLt-Doors. — The Sub-Treasury of New York has just been 
provided with four sets of vault-doors at a cost of ten thousand dol- 
lars. The doors are each four and a half inches in thickness, formed 
by alternate layers of iron and welded steel, secured together by 
screws, rivets, and conical bolts. To gain access to the vault by 
means of the doors, a burglar would have to cut through sixteen 
inches of solid metal, or else sueceed in picking the locks. Each door 
is fitted with double combination locks, and also with chronometer 
locks, making in all sixteen locks of the most perfect workmanship. 
These chronometer locks are intended as a safeguard against dis- 
honest officials as well as against burglars. They are set by the 
cashier on leaving the vault, and can only be opened the next day at 
the exact moment indicated by the chronometer attached to them. 
The doors are about a quarter part thicker and heavier than the 
doors we lately spoke of as being used for the new building of the 
National Safe Deposit Company in London. ‘There are larger vaults 
in New York than the vaults of the Sub-Treasury, for example the 
vault of the Park Bank; but there are none of equal strength and 
safety. This is as it should be; for the treasure deposited in the Sub- 
Treasury vault averages about $100,000,000, 


ACADEMY OF Design. — The Chicago Academy of Design has 
moved from its old quarters, and has leased a fine building at the 
corner of Monroe and State Streets. 


Sranp-Pipr. — The water-works at Bloomington, IIl., have been 
rendered more effective by the erection of what is thought to be the 
largest stand-pipe in the world: it is two hundred and twenty-five 
feet high, and will contain about one hundred thousand gallons of 
water. 


Saw-MI.is, — 2,500,000 feet of pine boards have been cut this 
spring by a single circular saw in one of the saw-mills on the Ohio 
River. If every saw in every saw-mill in the United States were as 
active as this one, it would not be very long before a serious timber 
famine occurred, 

Tue LINCOLN MONUMENT. — The original cost of this monument, 
$17,000, and other incidental expenses, have all been met by the col- 


| ored people. The last Congress, however, appropriated $3,000 for the 
| pedestal; and the bronze statue was allowed to pass the Custom- 


House free of duty. 

AN O_Lp Cuurcn. — Christ Church, in Alexandria, Va., is one of 
the oldest churches in the country, having been built in 1700 and 
, of brick brought from England. George Washington was a 
vestry-man in 1763, and served as such till his death. 





Baron HAussMANN. — The candidature of Baron Haussmann for 
the Assembly has led to the publication of a very interesting list of 
the works undertaken and finished in the city of Paris, under his 
supervision during the Empire. Thirteen new boulevards were laid 
out and completed, including the splendid Boulevards Malesherbes 
and Haussmann, and those great business thoroughfares, the Boule- 
vards Strasbourg and Sebastopol. As many grand avenues were pro- 
jected and completed, and among them the Avenues del’ Impératrice, 


| de la Reine Hortense, de Josephine, and all the fan-shaped line of 


avenues that stretch away from the Are de Triomphe, thus creating 
for residents one of the most elegant, accessible, and healthful quar- 
ters of Paris. The Champs Elysées were widened, beautified, and 
more thickly planted. The Bois de Boulogne was enlarged, and 


| adorned with buildings, lakes, cascades, artificial islets, &e. For 


streets averaging twenty-two feet in width, were substituted grand 
thoroughfares with an average width of seventy-five feet. At the 
commencement of the Empire, Paris was lighted with fifteen thou- 
sand gas-jets: in 1869 the number had been increased to thirty-five 
thousand, The grand systein of sewerage commenced under Louis 
Philippe was completed, and the waters of the Oureq and the Vanne 
were introduced for the water-service of the city. Inseventeen years 
over forty thousand trees were planted along the city sidewalks, Ten 
new churches (two of them Protestant) were built, and two new syn- 
agogues, besides which many other places of worship were repaired 
and re-decorated. Five new theatres were constructed, including the 
Lyrique, the Chatelet, and the Vaudeville; and the new Opera-House 
was begun. The magnificent Halles Centrales and other grand build- 
ings of the same nature were built. Such is a brief sketch of some 
part only of the great works set on foot by Baron Haussmann, which 
have absolutely re-created Paris, making her the most beautiful city 
in the world. 





M. CHARLES GARNIER. — M. Garnier has just been intrusted by 
the municipal government of Mentone with the erection of a theatre 
in that city. The appropriation is only three hundred thousand 
frances; and it will test M. Garnier’s powers as a designer and adapter 
of means to ends to be obliged to keep within such narrow limits, 
beeause the sole work that has ever been intrusted to him, and on 
the strength of which he was elected to a seat in the Institut, to the 
exclusion of better men, is the Nouvel Opera, for the erection of 
which he had carte blanche, and which finally cost over forty million 
It will be curious, too, to see whether M. Garnier can pro- 
duce a theatre which differs materially from the one he has already 
built, and which has been adopted by Frenchmen in general as the 
typical theatre. 


LIGHTNING-RODs. — A sum of forty thousand dollays has been ap- 
propriated by the Municipal Council of Paris for reconstructing all 
the lightning conductors in that city. Thunder-storms are so much 
more frequent, and cause so much more damage on the Continent 
than in America, that we should think the sum appropriated very 
inadequate to the work to be done. 
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